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i:rfilT/I3W WITH IS. ROGER HILSMA^? 03 MONDAY JArftlftHY 2oTH 1970 

One of - he things that was particular ly discussed in Britain in the 19oO T 3 
vas the so called anti-special relationship lobby within the Pentagon and 
3ta.ee Department, how strong was this? 

It defends uoon which vay which you cut this thinj in terms of specific 
politics, that is, that there were people on the British nice vno were 
trying on specific policies trying to make something ox* it and, there 
were people on the American side on specific policies who wcr~ trying to 
resist because they felt the idea of a scecial relationship vas bains 
manipulated for policy reasons. 

; fhat was what George bail vas arguing about; Ball is deeply committed to 
one Europe; If Ball thought a soecial relationship would further those 
policies why he'd be all for a special relationship, but when it be^an 
to get cross-linked vita then, then he was not for it. 
Sail thought that this particular relationship between Britain aasL the 
United States was being exploited for short tern ^ains at the expense of 
ion^ tern objectives. How much suooort was there for the type of view 
that rlr. Bail expressed specifically on the British deterrent? 
I was not deeply involved in those issues, and really do not b&^e a 
terribly informed opinion on it; the only tine it really became an impor- 
tant issue was Slcybolt, and the British just happened to .^e t in the way of 
a Mc'Jamara fight with the American Air force; it happened too that it v^s 
lar-^elv accidental as far as the Br5tis^ "/ere concerned. 
In what sense, was it accidental th?„t they .iust haim^ne-i to be there at 
the wror.z tine? 
Well, I have a friend Dan rZllsbur/r who has done a study of crises, ana he 


^^f*--v>'^2 p c^^^is as a ^fa^t mal com^l 
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Cuba and they were caught before the missiles were in operation; they 
wanted a fait accompli but it w?„s nal comli and that is why we had a 
crisis, see, if they had got the missiles in there there would have been 
very little we could have done about it; it was only because wo caught 
then in the act that we ./ere able to do something about it . Suez ' 5a._wa: 


fait nceocroli, instead of putting everybody in a situation vr.ere they 
felt they not only hid : :o lo something about it, but they could do jene- 
thin;: about, and the third crisis Bllsbura had ctudie3, all by the way, 
i too secret; study for ?and strictly unavailable, the third one was Bkybui^ 
- what was the fait nal accoapli here was Icila^ara was trying to forc^ 
the American Air force away fron manned bonber-, and so he was aiciiu~ ?-t 
•ha Airforce not at the British. 
D.A. 'Tp.;r was it a fait nal accon^li: Didn't he succeed; 

".»:■. fell he dxdn ' t succeed, we there was a eriiis chain hroaus:- he di*in f t 
ccicaloteiy .vet away with it; as far as the Britisn w-^re cocccrnei they 
~ot asirt, but he didn't -yet away with it; as far as the Airforce was con- 
cerned, the Airforce exnosed hi:a and therefore caused trouble. It was 
just that the British had ~ot hit by a truck. 
!)•[;. Was the .American Defence Department aware the British were being hit? 
R.H. vfell, I suppose, well I don't know intimately, the quy who you ought to 
tall: to is Dick Neustadt. I wasn't personally involved and at the tine 
I was very, very, heavily involved with the Jon.^o; so 1 was even less 
involved than I ni^ht nave been on the ^kyboit, but I have the impression 
that this was Mcifamara again not be. In;-; very politic?-lly astute. 
D.If. Tais was the -criticise of the British 
I.AQS 

D.rJ. Well I wonder if we r.i^ht cone on to Laos. What contribution would you 
say Britain made (i) in cautioning against intervention in f cl partic- 
ularly and (ii) in leading to a cease fire: what was Britain's role as 
seen by the Americans? 
E.E. "fou ourcht to talk to Fred Worvich do:/n at yen: mission here who was at the 

tine in the Foreign Office. 
D.JI. were you aware that the British had cautioned restraint? 
H.h. 'Jo , no: I nean I don't have the impression that the British wade in vary 
heavily and in xact I have the impression that they did not wade in very 
heavily there, and I think that the reason for this if you asked me at 
the time and even now is that (I mean I could be wrong; in the sense that 


try an 3 on specific policies trying to sake something of it and, there 
vers people on the American side on specific policies vho ver- trying to 
resist because they felt the idea of a scecial relationship vas bein^ 
rianipulated for policy reasons. 

That vas what George ball van arguing about; Ball is deeply committed to 
one Europe; If Ball though*; a soecial relationship voula further those 
policies vhy he l d be all for a soecial relationship, but when it be^an 
to get cross-linlced vita them* then he 7 .fas not for it. 
D.Lu 3all thought that this particular relationship between Britain aad the 

united States vas being exploited for short tern -alas at the expense of! 
ion.*: tern objectives, how much suonort vas there for the type of vievr 
that ;Ir. Bail expressed specifically on the British deterrent? 
P.-rT. I was not deeply involved in those issues, and really do not have a 

terribly iafomed opinion on it; the only tine it really became an impor- 
tant issue was Shybolt, and the British .rust happened to net in the tray of 
a Mc'faniara fight vith the American Airforce; it hardened too that it was 
largely accidental, as far as the British vere concerned. 
D *:;. In That sense,, was it accidental that they just hatm^nen to be there at 

the vror.z tir.e? 
^..H. Well, I have a friend Dan Bllshur.3 sho has -lone a study of crises y and he 
defines a crisis as a 'fait r.al corneli 1 i.e. the Soviet put :ni smiles in 
Cuba and they vere caught before the nissilcs vere in operation; they 
van ted a fait accompli but it v?„3 nal comli and that is why ve had a 
crisis, see, if they had got the siissiles in there there would have beer.. 
very little ve could have done about it; it -.'is only because vo caught 

th-^. in the act that *.*e /ere able to do something: e/bout it. oues ! ?o 723 

if 
a crisis, /the British had taken the canal auiekly, it vould have been a 


the Airforce net at the British. 

D.ir. Tny vns it a fait znal accomli? Didn't he succeed? 

r ;»- ; ". Well ae didn't succeed, v? there vas a crisis chain because he didn't 
completely 7-3 1 a-.vay "ith it; as far as the Britisn '.pre concerned they 
got >i ! .;rt, hut lie didn't get avay vita it a- far as the Airforce vas ccn- 
cerued, oho Ai -force expos 3d him and therefore caused trouble. It ~ras 
just that the British had -ot hit by a truck, 

J. Li". >/as the American Defence Department avare the British vere being hit? 

^.K. ./ell, I suopose, veil I don't bov intimately, the quy :r bo you ought to 
talk to is Dick. Neustadt. I wasn't personally involved and at the tine 
I was very, very, heavily involved with the Jon~o; so I was even less 
involved than I night nave been on the ^kvbolt, but I have the impression 
that this was MciFamara again not being very politically astute. 

D.J. This was the criticise o^ the British 

L-:\QS 

D.rl. Veil I vender if we night cone on to f.ao^. What contribution would you 
say Britain made (i) in caution in. "5 against intervention in 'bl partic- 
ularly and (ii) in leading to a ce?.3 3 fire: what was Britain's role a;; 
seen by the Americans? 

?..E. "fou ought to tall-: to 7r^d Harwich do./n at yo-ir mission here who was at the 
time in the Toreign Office. 

?-.U. "-fere you avare that the British had cautioned restraint? 

K.u. No, no; I mean I don't have the impression that the British vade in very 
heavily and in fact I have the impression that they did not vade in very 
heavily there, and I tnink chat the reason for this if you aslced me at 
the time and even now is that (I mean I could be wrong in the sense that 
MacMillan could have said something privately to Kznnzdj that I con't 


United States said to hia, "Look, ATerell, I want a political solution*' 1 : 

that was the instructions. 

D.Tf. And you don't know how he worked it out? 

R.Ii. Wall he worked it as best he could I an .;ure* 

D.Ii. Th- British Forei^ Secretary at the tine told r.e ahat he thought that 
the peace formula that cane back was worked out betw-en hinseif and !!r. 
Harrinan? 

R.li. Gould be. I an surprised I didn't know Hone was there, I heard Harridan 
tell stories about it, and he never mentioned Home: what that says I 
don't know. I do know Pushkin, ^arriinaii thought he was keen and 
Earriran's story —as v^ry much between Pushkin and himself; another ranv 
whoa. I know had great influence was Bill Salt, 

CUBA 

D.N. Coming to Cuba and the Bay of Pigs and the missile crisis. Were you 
surprised at the British press reaction? 

R.E. Well the 3ritish press came round after we gave then photographs 

D.I*. How did you account for the second crisis? 

Y{.~d. What do you neaa the second one? 

D.2f. The Cuban nissile crisis , the press reaction? 

R.H. The initial 3ritish press reactions? nothing surprising about that, 
they were scared to death - how do you know the missiles are there? 
My impression was that once the photographs vere released and the crisis 
was brought to a successful conclusion there was no loader hostility. 

D.N. To the amateurs the photos didn't prove -anything anyway. 

3.H. That's not true, as a natter of fact, because the photographs did prove 
something to a lot of amateurs. The reason I speak with such confidence 
on this one is because I was the guy who briefed all the ambassadors both 
In Washington and U.N. ambassadors; it was very interesting to brief 
two groups, to brief our allies in one ^roup, and then the neutrals • 
The key photo, the one, when they examined it, was so persuasive to 
them was where there was a slant U-2 photograph that means a slant photo- 
graph is one that coverts an enormous amount of terrain but clearly showing 

■L-U,-» »-« rtt4-r-.1T n-^' ~~ - 4->,~> ~ **,-./•> r^ t>1* ;Tf-Q VAg Tight QVpr the tOO 


that 
and the tain^/vas so convincing to the Africans va3 that the/ .sat on 

the table and there va3 a nap of Cuba. They looked at the photograph 

and could trace out: ~he rail mods, trie orid^es and everything else, and 

tnen they look up. I vould hare thouipt nne second vave of reactions vaj 

not so bad. 

D*I ! I. Once the photos had near, released :j.:e neo-ile had err^ress ed zo ne hov che 

hell could you toll by the photos anyvay. 

R-il. A specialist :an certainly tell froii the nnotos. 

J • IT . 7ho n . nnea lied tbr the n no t o 3 t o b e r e 1 ea s ed ? 

H*II. I did principally, ana had a hell of - "£.i~e vith the Intelligence people 

vho ni'dn't -/ant to release thsm. I r.ot "Cennedy's nerraission sort of in 

:ny back pocket a 3 I vas taken off to tne -;.'*f. I had permission to use 

then, because iz vas \^z crazy not to use the-a, but in the meantime, a 

your.-* guy, fairly youn^ vho vas a C.I. A. fellow vho accompanied Dean 

Aeheson, just vithout asking per mission or ^ettin^ anybody's pez^nission 

7;ave then to the press of Britain. 

D.IT. I understood that it -.fas "David Bruce vho released tne photos in Britain? 

?..d. Well tne guy, I'll think of the cpiy's name, yes it vas in 'Britain that 

they vere released, and the ~uy vho released than vas Chester Cooper, a 

C,I,A. fellov vho vas acconnan"' r in' Acheson as an aide* bhey vere released 

out of Bruce f s office, but it vas Cooper, vho vas the 0*1. A* nan and vho 

had the photos and be vas t^ve one v* m o ^^ti^^^x them over* 

D "'T • A^d so th^y* t? 1 *" 1 in fa^t released in Srita^n before the*/ - vere released 

a:\where else v It bout T,r nite Pious a oernission? 

P.K. that's ri.fnt. 

D.ir* 3hen vas David Bruce hi:-selx* informed of the crisis, do you? T-fould it be 

a couela of days before the British './ere informed? 

3 . d . Pr obab ly . 

D.l v f. One of the things particularly interesting to look at from a British 

viovooint is that durin;; that veek there vas an Intelligence Conference 

^oin.7 % on in V"eshin^ton» 


R.II. Gould be. I an surprised I didn'b know Hone was there, I he^ri Ifarriman 
tell stories about it, and he never nentioned Hosier wliat that says I 
don't hnow. I do know Pushkin, Harrirmn thought he '/as keen and 
Rarrir.a:i ' s story was very much between Pushkin and himself; another r^anv 
whom I know had great influence was Bill Salt. 

CUBA 

D.N. Coining to Cuba and the 3ay of Pigs and the nissile crisis, "tfere you 
surprised at the British press reaction? 

V^R. Well the British press ceme round after we gave them photographs 

D.U. How did you account for the second crisis? 

R.H. tfhat do you mean the second one? 

D.N. The Cuban nissile crisis, the press reaction? 

$.¥.* The initial British press reactions? nothing surprising about that, 
they were scared to death - how do you know the missiles are there? 
My impression was that once the photographs were released and the crisis 
was brought to a successful conclusion there was no longer hostility. 

D.N. To the amateurs the photos didn't prove anything anyway. 

R.H. That's not true, as a natter of fact, because the p'noto~aph3 did prove 
something to a lot of amateurs. The reason I speak with such confidence 
on this one is because I was the guy who briefed all the ambassadors both 
In Washington and U.N. ambassadors; it was very interesting to brief 
two groups, to brief our allies in one group, and then the neutrals. 
The key photo, the one, when they examined it, was so persuasive to 
theai was where there was a slant U-2 photograph that means a slant photo- 
graph is one that coverts an enormous amount of terrain but clearly showing 
on it were the installation; the second photo was right over the top 
of that installation in detail, which included a missile sitting there, 


nexj. coujji you tedl by the photos anyvay. 
R.H. A specialist :is certainly tell from, try* photos- 
i).:T. ~7ho aopealled for the nnotos to be released? 

n.li. I did or in ci cuddy, ana had a hell od a tine >rith the intelligence "ceonle 
vfto didn't ^ r nnt to release thsau I rot T I>nnedy ( s remission sort of in 
:ny "back poclcat as I vas baleen off to tr.3 >J.H. 1 had permission to use 
them, because it was just crazy not to use thea, but in the meantime* a 
ycuni; ^uy, fairly youn* vho vas a C.I -A. fellow vho accompanied Dean 
Aeheson, just without asking permission or /jetting anybody's permission 
~ave then to the press of Britain. 
D • IT • I understood that it -.ras David Bruce vho released tne photos in Britain? 
H.n. v'ell tne my 5 I'll third: of th? r?vr x r* naaie, yes it was in Britain that 
they vere released, and the ~uy *rho red eased then uas Chester Ccooer, a 
C.I* A, fel lo 't who vas ^.cceTioanyin~ Ac lies on as in aide 5 zcL&y t'ere released 
out of Bruce r s office, hut it vas Cooler, 'j'~d *.;ns the C.I. A. nan and vho 
j^'T.d t** 1 e ohoto*^ a^\f r* 1 ** ve.s f^s.o on3 t -^"" i o ^ ^t^"'*'^ ^~' r% -' v iii over. 
D»~i# And 30 th-/ *rert? In fact released in Britain before the*/ "vere released 

a: r where ol~e vLtrout "hate Kouse oermiss^on? 
p.H, that's riidit. 
D.If. "/hen was David cruee hir.self informed of the crisis, do you? Would it he 

a couede of da :r s before the British "'ere informed? 
R . h • ?r ohah 1 7* » 
D.jf. One of the things particularly Interesting to I00V: at from a British 

viovDoint is that during that ueeh there vas an Intelligence Conference 
ro in ^ on in r .'.*h shin ^t on • 
R.M. Yes. 

Q.d. iverc you part of it? 
d.H. Yes. Crasy it -just :-adc everything ;nucn more difficult. 


D.IL Was taia an Anvio-Ajnerican conference? 

?..:{. Yes * it' 3 an affair what had f-one on for 3oae tijne, several ye^-rs and 
it was a cuadraTitc one - I think, the British, the Australians and tae 
''Jew Zealanders, ~ay be the Canadians too. 
D.IT. I think I an r5,^ht in saying it was because people like yo'irs^lf were 
jriissin-*; fron sc^ of the more important neetin~s, people be^an to sus- 
-occt; indeed it ha3 b^en hinted to r.e by one of the participants that In 
fact somewhere alonr; the line in one of these conferences t/iero were in 
fact told that the crisis -./as o~ r er Ir.t^r-contiueataL Missiles, as far as 
you know did anybody on the American side tell tnis? 
R.H. I don't think so, actually it was enibarassing, it was crnbarassin.^ for two 
reasons because we kept getting called away by the President; it was 
sort of enbarassin^ because we were hosting these people, and then we 
would 30 to dinner with then and get called avay and miss the dinner, 
or else we would be so weary you know we weren't raking much sense. I 
would have thought to them actually it wasn't them who I think became 
suspicious there was clearly a crisis racing on.. It was only the very top 
level fellows being called away, nyself, McCane the working level sessions 
were general briefers anyway; but the people who got on to us on the 
British side were people from the Embassy and that you'd expect, because 
they knew the p?-ttern of life in Washington, the press by Saturday knev 
something nig was up, they just didn't know what. 
D.rT. I just wanted to clarity a point whether in fact the two major partici- 
pants for Britain were; Major General Strong and Sir Hugh Stevenson were 
told? 
R.E. well, look these guys are old associates you know that is by that I mean 
a suy like Shernan Kent and Strong have known each other for several 
years, have worked together, I would not doubt that Kent sort of said look 
this is what happened. 
D.N. Yes, do you think the allies were informed early enough? 
R.H. By all neans, I would not want to have seen either De Gaulle or the 
British Government informed any sooner than they were. 
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laore so; Da Gaulle asked Acheson - 'are you consulting se or informing 
ne f - which wasn't a bad Question. 
Q.'d* And the sasie with the British were they consulted? 
3.H.. Douglas Hone gob involved in 3ome wa:/ which you will have to tali ~o 

somebody in the White House about, Dougia3 Koine actually, I ;;uoss that 
was later perhaps that was afterwards. 
3.3. Could you perhaps ^ivrr cone sort of idea what you neant oy that? 
R-rl. Well in thi shaping of the bloclcade, I thin}: it was Douglas Hon^ ! s 

personal idea that the blockade be mo red in closer* 
D.Zf. I understood it was David Harlech. 
R.H. Well i an sorry I nean't Harlech. 
D.IT. wliat about the Prijne Minister and the Foreign Secretary? Were they 

consulted- Kennedy was on the telephone a lot - was this .just informing 
then? 
xt#E« Well my impression of the policy decisions - the initial decision -to havs 
a bloclsade was that they were not cons^ilted and I don't see why they 
should have been. 
D.if. Well. 

R.H* It was not a HATO thin^. 
D.Ifo It was a purely American affair was it? 
3.3. Sure. 
D.IT. Surely the one reason why Kennedy ran.5 MacMIllan up was to say that 

this is not a purely American affair, it's not a purely Cuban-Anerican 
conflict, it's conflict between the two East and West. 
R*H. Maybe a^ain h3re we are not cor^uni eating, but the point was do you 
accept that the nissiles were discovered on the 15th. We had seven 
days to get a coherent policy. If you read books like ray own, the 
story to get a coherent policy out of the political process and to do 
so in secret, otherwise it's not going to work. We were able to bring 
it off in Washington which was a near miracle, if we had tried to intro- 
duce several other capitals with all the pushing and pulling hostilities 
in those Capitals, it's hard enough to get an effective coherent policy-- 


D.:U 


D.II. 


D.if. 


-occt; indeed it has o^n hinted to ne oy one of the cartieioants that In 
"Tact sortewhere alonr* the lino in one of these conferences there were in 
fact told that the crisis ./as o^er Ir.ter-contiiieutal Missiles, as fur as 
you know did '^r^fzody on the Anerican side toll tnis? 

I don't thin:-: so, ?,ecually it -./as eubarassin:;, it v?.i enbarassin:; for two 
reasons because we kept ;ettin^ called away by the President; it vas 
sort of esabarassin^ because vs were hosting these peonie, and then we 
would ;^o to dinner with then and get called avay and miss che dinner, 
or cite we would be 20 weary you know va weren't raking :nuch sense* I 
would have thouint to thera actually it wasn't thesi who I think became 
suspicious there was clearly a crisis --oin^ on.. It was only the vzry top 
level fellows being called avay, nyself , IlcCane the working level sessions 
"were general briefers anyway; but the people who ;$ot on to us on the 
British side were people fro a che £:hoassy and tiiat you'd expect, because 
they kiiev the c?.ttern of life in V/ashington, the press by Saturday Iciev 
sonethin^ birr was up, they just didn't know what* 

I just wanted to clarify a point whether in fact the two major partici- 
pants for Britain wer^ "lajor General Strong and Sir Hugh Stevenson were 
told? 

//ell, look these Z'lyz -ire old associates you know that is oy that I nean 
a <juy like Sherman Kent and Strong have known each other for several 
yen.rs, have worked together, I would not doubt that Kent sort of said look 
this is what happened. 

Yes, do you think the allies were infomed early enough? 
By all ne?Jis > I would not want to have seen either De Gaulle or the 
British Government informed any sooner than they were. 
May I ask why? 
Because both of then would have wanted to .~st into the act, De Gaulle 


D.IT. Could you perhaps siv* sons sort of ids?* -what you. meant by that? 
R-K. well in the shaping of the blockade, 1 think it vas Douglas :;o^ ? 3 

personal idea that the: blockade be nioved in closer. 
D.IT. I understood it vas O^vid Harlech. 
R.ii. V/ell i an sorry I nean ! t harlech. 
D » 17 . what about the Prince hinister and the -'orei~n Secresurv? v/ere thev 

consulted- Kennedy vas on the telephone a lot - *.ras this just infor:ning 

Shea: 
R.H. "/fell rr.y impression of the policy decisions - the initial decision, to hav3 

a blockade vas that they vere not con stilted and I don't see 'thy trie/ 

should have been. 
D.J. "ell. 

R.EI- It -as not a ilATO thinr*. 
D.1I. It "-ras a Durely Aizerican af fa 


O CU"- • 


D.IT. Surely the one reason vhy Kennedy rang ■■ac:IIllan ur vas to say that 

this is not a purely American affair > it's not a purely Cuban-Arierican 
conflict, it 1 3 conflict between the r.vo Zast and West. 

?..ii. Maybe again h^re ve are not co."^nunicatin.g > but the t=oint ".fas do you 
accept th\t the missiles vere discovered on the 13th. "ve had seven 
days to got a coherent policy. If yon read books lihe ttj o-jtl, the 
story to get a coherent policy out of the political process and to do 
so in secret, otherwise it's not going to vork. Tve vere able to bring 
it off in Kashington which vas a near miracle, if ve had tried to intro- 
duce several other capitals vith all the pushing and pulling hostilities 
in those Capitals, it's hard enough to .get an effective coherent policy 
botvoen your hawks and doves and everything else in the An eric an 
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a.H. 

D.Z'f. 


Government; if you had the French Government and the British Government 
vitk all their hangups and De Gaulle's hangups ve vould never have done 
it, it. ' 3 as simple as that. 

Tcu could not have developed a policy in 7 -lays if you had true con- 
sultations, '.mere ~he British Cabinet had to ~et in on the act. If ve 

had t:1i 2 otru-^le 72 had /yetting *- policy, you could see the British 

Lie an in ~ 
Cabinet nebcin -a; ; they had to a : :ree in a technical foru^/^oln^ alcn» 


vith this and tnoy r:ad to thrash all these policy alternatives 


out. you 


vo^ili never have not it, done is vnuld have leaded; the Russians vould 

been 
have /known about and before you vould have cotton a coherent ooiicy the 

missiles vould have been in place. The missiles were aimed at "/koliin^toa 

and the fact that ve were in this together that* 3 true too, hut we had 

to take action q/iiekly and secretly, it; could not nave b*en done if 

ve had consulted. 
D.Zi. In "/hat was London consulted after the decision was made? 
R.H. well in the sense that as I said I don't know where Harlech 1 3 advice 

or British advice,.* 
D.iJ. How far were the American administration aware of nove-s by the Russians 

in London, were you aware of this? 
R. II. Well surely. 

To ^et G.3. to invite a siimmit. was this information -riven to you? 

Oh sure. 

Throughout the time and how serious was this taken? 
R.H. All this was fine ard dandy providing the work stops on the missiles, but 

if you £C into any kind of negotiations or the su^nit while the vo.rk 

was still *roin.^ on, they'd have von a "a in. 
D.v i J. The British ^ovcrnnent didn't "oronose ?„ sMmm?.t at all? 
R.H. M'" recollection was that the British were helpful from there on. 
D.N. 1'nat vi±h all respect, Sir, is not what I asked. 
R.It. Yes I know but vhat I an trying to 7 ay is that I don't remember all 

the details because by helpful tnat is t^at they a Treed to the basic 

proportion that work on the rn.su lies had to .vtcn. We were adamant; 
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'J,"f. c,o they weren't :*oin^ to invite a su^s:it. how did you * r iew the I^u^'ji-ia 
intentions "in th^se r.3 7"*s. 
»;: . *y rric:,ic: to th "- ?.o'n^ in T scdoc va3 •''at ther * v;»re -uin.-s ' r oin.£ 

?c -ill ov-»r toe vorli, "r.iick is a vjry -yoieal 'ovi:--; astern - one.t is 
th^ ■" do rot ~ust "**o on in London* but nl^o o''. r ':;*" r ""i~*T ? — m Inucn ~s_ i 


j.: 


»^» -„*■ ~i" 




One o~ the .Vnin^s on tks 3a" o t* ?i~"S than ner* InuLar Lv f^jc'r.?."/'^ ' j *s 

rir^n :?rc?ly to thj A-:cr : 'onr'.s* 

Ie ■ , well yon coo t'.n: the 3 ay of ?L s thirr: ' r 3.s a v.ry ' :-c-iinr sit- 
■ri^iou :/::ere .\IIen i~ : ull?j and Die.-; iisseil all narij; ov-rs from the 
r.ijonhover administration all emotionally comitted deliberately > their 
—ogives ni;*iit have been very pur**, bat sever thai ess they were 3 a 
emotion ally corral fcted that tp.27 daliberntely cut out infor*aation > 
Allen Dull 2.3 did not e r ren infom nis Director of Research 3ob Anion, his 
deputy his Director for intelligence was not clued in on the Bay of* Pigs, 
I tell the s tor;/ in the hook I was h?ad of Intelligence in the 3tate 
Do??.rtoent and had evary ri-~ht to be informed, ani I was cut out ny— 
self, and I heard about thin sort of in a drooped ronark in o.n inteldi- 
~once report. I vent to the Secretary of Gtate .and said - look I find 
something peculiar about it. -jell I s'vLd to his you and 1 know referring 
to Rusk's nilitary record that the most difficult military operation in 
the world is landing on a hostile shore, and I said I don't: know m:ch 
about Cuba, but since it se eras to me the ^nl2^ possible hoxie for thus as 
if the Cuban neoole rally, and I don't know anything about Cuba but I 
have .cot plenty of people in sy bureau vho do. He said and I quote If I 
am sorry ?,o~er I can't let you do it". What I was saying was that I 
didn't think the Intelligence that I knew about would lead one to permit 
this sort of tiling I don't know -.rhat i see as a routine natter, the 
British passed over information to us and we passed over to then and it 
was circulated and nay have been *.>n~H-~ \^' t> , tb^t *rh*»h T r * ^._j n ..jiy_. EL inia 


"ith this and they nad to thrash all these policy alternatives out % you 

vo^ili never have r;ot it, done i^: vnuld nave leaded; the ilnosians vould 

been 
have/known about; and before you veuld have ~o : :ton. a c^herena policy the 

missiles vould have been La nlace. The nissilos vere ained at '/ashin'vsoa 

and tne fact that ve were in this together that 1 3 a rue *:oo, but ve had 

to take action quickly and secretly, it; ceuld nob aive been done if 

ve had consulted. 
D- IT. In what was oondoa consulted afser the decision was nade? 
R.H. wall in the sense that as I said I don't know vhere Harlech's advice 

or British advice... 
D.~:U How far vere the American administration avare of ro'/es by the Russians 

in London, were you -a* far * of ~his? 
R.:I. Vfell surely. 

D.:F. -o 3et 1.3. to invite a surmit. was this information Tiven to you? 
R.H. Oh sura. 

D.I'i. Throughout trie time and how serious ves this tak=n? 
R.Ef. All this i/as fine and dandy providing the vork stoos on the missiles, but 

if you ,c;o into any hind ">f negotiations or the s*jjmit vhiie the vor : 


*/as still yoin' 7 on, they'd have v 


n. y\~i -^ . 


dhe British ; ~overan^nt didn't ^roeose a 3 Mrr it at all? 

lel^fi 

Tn*.t viii all respect, Sir, is not '.v. at I ashed. 

Tcs I knov hut *rhat I au trying to .7 ay is thvt I don't rer.er.her ail 
the details bocauae by helpful taut is :;-*.at they a 'ore el to the basic 
proportion that --fork on t-ie missiles «iud to stcr>. We v^re adar:.a.-t ; 
nay sort of negotiations that too;: rlaeo T.rior to that -r^s sir.nly a red- 
herring and I third: they joined v.s in that.. 


D • ?" « 0" e q^ 1 s T,,r:s th i *■> ■-*s o^ t**"' 3 r v r f* 1 ^* ^^ ^"1 t' 1 at r r *"*.r **. *. *** * * *! * i"** ~ 


< ii-^- 


! ia^ien vhere alien .-Dulles ^ni Dick iisseli all iianj; o'/^ri from the 
r*isonho'v*r aominis-ration ail emotionally committed illiberally, their 
r.O"ci*/^:3 mi. it nave been very oure, bat sever theirs s ;ney *.^re so 
emotionally committed that they deliberately cat out information, 
Ulen DuIIjs lid not eren inform nis Director of Research Job Anion, his 
deputy his Director for Intelligence ^as not clued in or. the Bay of Pigs, 
I toil trie stoc^ in the book I was n-ei of Intelligence in the 3 bate 
Department and had eTery ritht to be informed, ari I was cut out my— 
^ ;lf , and I heard about thin sort of in a droooea remark in an intelli- 
gence recort, I vent to the Secretary of Dcate and said — look I rind 
something ceculiar about it. '/"ell I said to him you and I know referring 
to 3nj>^ military record that the most difficult military operation in 
the world is landing on a hostile shore, and I said I don't know much 
about Cuba, but since it seems to me the ^rily passible hope for this is 
ir the Cuban neoele rally, and I don't know anything about Cub?, out I 
have f.:oz plenty of seoclo in my bureau who do. :j e said and I suote tf I 
am sorry -o^er I can't let you do it". D'hat I was sayin:< yas that I 
uida't thin;: the Intelligence that I knew about would lead one to permit 
this sort of thin^. I don T t nov what i see as a routine matter, the 
British passed over information to us and we passed over to them and It 
was circulated and may have D^i c i , ci things like that which were in my ;ein3 
but it's uerfeetly clear by the way that my experts vrould have if ^iven 
a chance have rid of this. 
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D.II. In a way your est? nates were much the same conclusion as the British one3 

in support for Castro. 
K.H. £j:actly* YOu don't have to put it that way. One out of four of the so- 
called Gerrnans that vers on the beach at ;fomandy you know were in the 
hunker n, were not German 3 at all - they vers ?vU3sians and Ukrnniana and 
all sorts of peonle, you know, that doesn't change anything* One* of the 
Cuban rebel leaders -.said to me once only 10 /i of the "lilitia are really 
avidly pro-Castro but of coarse, that's enou-$i 9 nay be you have a dis- 
contented few, bits i? 10:1 of the Militia are pro-Castro, very pre-Castro, 
that's ?nou;;a. 
D.:F. Finally Sir, just on the intelligence leaks, how much concern v?„3 there 
over the security leases in Britain. V/'ere there any in American v/ao 
were so worried about this that they favoured restricted intelligence 
information? 
R.H. This was a very serious problem because the whole business of almost 

everything you did in a legislative way, especially about atonic onerzy 
or defence you know we r;et up on Capital Hill and tried to ar^ue for a 
Bill and these things would be thrown in your face. 
D.5. What could the 3ritlsh have done in order to prevent this? 
E.H, Well I mean these matters are political in the sense that I don't know 
what the British could do; but I always thought of the ones which hit 
ne hard that is in terns when I would £o to Capital Hill, But nobody 
could argue the British wanted to have a major Soviet spy sitting wn«sre 
Blake was sitting. 
D.IT. But I mean in what sense was there a rrvisient to ,^et Britain to tighten 

up her security. 
E.H. I would strongly suspect that Dulles cr McCone when they saw Strong.. 

you don't have to say very nuch because the British were interested when 
Blake gets exposed, the first thirty that happens is that the British send 
a high level delegation over to the C.I. A. to explain and apologise , and 
try to co-operate in the sense, you know that which of you fellows is 
/joing to end up with his throat cut- well I don ! t know of any real 


avidly pro-Castro hut of course, that's enough, nay be you have a dis- 
contented few, but i? 10;*> of the Militia .are pro-Castro, very pre— Castro, 
that* 3 eno^n* 

D.N, Finally Sir, just en the intelligence leaks, how :nuch concern was there 
over the security leaks in Britain, Were there any in American wao 
vera so worried about this that they favoured restricted intelligence 
information? 

R.H. This was a very serious problem because the whole business of almost 

everything you did in a legislative way, especially about atonic energj 
or defence you !aov we net up on Capital Hill and tried to argue for a 
Bill and these things would "be thrown in yo^ir face, 

D.N, what could the 3ritLsh have done in order to prevent this? 

R.hi* vfell I mean these rnatten arc political in the sense that I don't know 
what the 3ritisn conoid ±o; bub I always thought of the ones which hit 
ae hard that is in terns when I would zo to Capital Hill, But nobody 
could argue the British wanted to have a major Soviet spy sitting where 
Blake was sitting* 

D.1T. But I mean in what sense was there a novement to .^et Britain to tighten 
up her security. 

R.H. I would strongly suspect that Dulles or 'dzOozi^ whan they saw Strong.. 

you don ? t have to say very nuch because the British were interested when 
Blake sets exposed, the first thing that happens is that the British send 
a high level delegation over to the C.I. A. to explain and apologise , and 
try to co-operate in the sense, yon know that which of you fellows is 
Soing to end up with his throat cut, well I don't know of any real 
novement (to restrict information) in the sense of the President, but I 
would not be a bit surprised if John MeCone told before you say anything 
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to the British, go over and nake damn sure your sources are protected - I 
would imagine that that kind of information nisit reveal the name and 
the location and the nature of the so\irces, 1 vould not be surprised 
if he vanted these restrictions. The press vould have had a field day. 


